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PREFACE 

WHILE the growth of advertising has been exceed- 
ingly rapid, acompanied by a proportionate increase 
of expenditure, and while vast sums have been spent in 
securing the best in advertising copy, the question of the 
presentation of this copy — the typography of the adver- 
tisement — has been to a great extent neglected. 

Those who have made a study of the psychology of 
advertising have emphasized the importance of the effect 
of the design of the advertisement upon the mind. It is 
from the design, rather than the wording, that the first 
impressions are gained. 

The composition of advertisements, like all other type 
arrangement, is based upon certain fundamental principles 
of design, the carrying out of which is necessary to the 
most pleasing advertising typography. To select the most 
readable and satisfactory type-faces, and to arrange them 
in such manner that the eye is involuntarily led, by reason 
of the design as well as the wording, through the adver- 
tisement, is the end to be desired in the composition of 
advertisements, and it is to indicate the application of the 
principles governing these points of design that this work 
is undertaken. F J T 
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CHAPTER I. 

^ROM the time, some three thousand 
years ago, when the Egyptians 

used hand-bills and posters made of 
papyrus to give descriptions of run- 
away slaves and advertise rewards 
for their return, through the peri- 
ods of the illiteracy of the masses 
when signs Were used to indicate 
the goods for sale, past the periods of the crier adver- 
tising orally, and down to the present time, advertising 
has ever been a prominent feature in the business 
world. 

Advertising became associated with printing soon 
after the invention of the latter, and the imprint or 
printer's mark early became a feature of his work. 
These devices were but trade-marks, used as means of 
identification. That they were considered valuable is 
shown in the fact that they were subjected, as they are 
even at the present time, to imitation and theft. 

["] 




THE TYPOGRAPHY OF ADVERTISEMENTS 

A large question — and an elusive one — this ques- 
tion of the typography of advertisements. 

One billion dollars is spent each year in the United 
States for advertising purposes. 

The annual appropriation of single firms is enor- 
mous, several of them spending between $500,000 and 
$1,000,000 yearly. 

Ten dollars an agate line, or nearly $150 an inch, 
is paid for space, and even that is not the maximum. 

A " double-page spread " at $7,500 is a common 
occurrence. 

A page advertisement at $5,000 is an ordinary thing 
and excites no comment whatever. 

One is inclined, in view of these figures, to question 
whether or not such advertising pays. 

This, of course, depends upon what percentage of 
the total sales goes into the advertising appropriation. 

One New York department store is said to spend 
$500,000 a year in advertising — on a three per cent 
basis. The average is perhaps two per cent. The 
average for salesmen, however, is from five to ten per 
cent. 

A Chicago department store recently ran a twenty- 
page advertisement in the Sunday editions of two Chi- 
cago newspapers. The cost for the single insertion in 
the two papers was approximately $25,000. 

The effects of this advertising hardly can be esti- 
mated. Things which in the ordinary course of affairs 
one hardly ever hears of, become, after the insistent 
bombardment of facts from the advertising pages of 

[12] 
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dozens of magazines, necessities. Advertising has, 
time and again, changed our habits as a people. It 
has, in thousands of homes, substituted for the old-time 
breakfast of coffee, meat and potatoes, one of cereal 
drink and breakfast foods. It has, to a large extent, 
put the barber out of business by the enormous demand 
for safety razors which it has created. 

Advertising, as we know it to-day, is a necessity 
due to modem conditions. In the old days of hand- 
work, before the introduction of the labor-saving 
machinery and devices which characterize our factories 
of the present time, the problem was not how to sell 
goods but how to make them fast enough to supply 
the demand. The man who made furniture by hand 
was concerned in filling his orders — in making, by his 
tedious processes, enough to supply the demand. With 
the introduction of improved machinery and labor- 
saving devices the problem was reversed. It became a 
question of creating the demand. And this advertising 
does. 

Emerson wrote, " If a man can write a better book, 
preach a better sermon, or make a better mouse-trap 
than his neighbor, though he build his house in the 
woods, the world will make a beaten track to his door.*' 

But that doesn't apply to the present time. It 
applied to the days of slow processes of manufacture. 
The man of the present day who can make better 
mouse-traps than the other fellow, can make them in 
such quantities — and must make them in such quan- 
tities in order to meet competition — that the tedious 

[13] 
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business of waiting for the world to make a beaten 
path to his door wouldn't do at all. He must go to the 
world — and that by advertising. 

And advertising to get his goods before the public 
is not sufficient — he must advertise in order to keep 
them there. The man who controls the market in his 
line — who has practically all of the trade — must keep 
up a campaign of advertising as an insurance against 
losing his business. As an example, it is said that the 
National Biscuit Company instituted a certain news- 
paper advertising campaign which involved the expen- 
diture of $175,000. Of this amount $60,000 was spent 
in New York city, where the company already had 
over ninety-eight per cent of the business in its line. 
The money was not spent in the expectation of increas- 
ing business — it was spent as insurance against the 
possible inroads of competition. 

And now we come to the part the printer plays in 
all this publicity. Upon him falls the problem of pre- 
senting these things to the public in a manner that will 
attract attention. And even that is not sufficient — it 
must be favorable attention. 

Many printing-houses fail to give sufficient atten- 
tion to the typography of their advertisements. The 
copy may be most carefully gotten up by a specialist — 
and some of these specialists are paid as high as $1,000 
a week for their services — but when it comes to pre- 
senting this costly message to the public it is done in 
a haphazard manner. 

In justification of this condition, some one comes 

[14] 
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along and says, " Oh, well, it doesn't pay to put too 
much time on the composition of advertisments/' 

Doesn't it? 

John Jones is going to run the same advertisement 
in six different magazines. 

He pays $6 an agate line in each of them. 

In ordinary display and average size type he may 
average three words of copy to one agate line of space. 

That means that for each word of that advertise- 
ment Jones will pay $12. 

At that rate, can Jones afford to have anything but 
the best of typography ? 

Just pause for a moment, Mr. Ad.-compositor, and 
let the question of the cost of advertising get thor- 
oughly into your system. Put yourself, for just a few 
moments, in the shoes of the man who pays for the 
advertisements, and if looking at things from his view- 
point does not bring to you a realization of what good, 
careful typography means to him, then, indeed, ad.- 
composition is not your line. 

One can not get a\vay from the fact that the com- 
positor plays no unimportant part in the effect of the 
advertisement on the reader. The psychologists who 
have turned their attention to advertising lay great 
stress upon the effect of the design upon the mind. 
True, they do not minimize the importance of the 
words, but the first impression — the basis from which 
they must start in their psychological deductions — is 
the design. 

Advertising is not, as yet, an exact science. Get a 
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group of ad.-writers or ad.-compositors together in the 
discussion of certain advertisements and you will find 
as many opinions as there are persons present. Like 
job-printing, the composition of advertisements has 
been in a more or less chaotic state, but happily we are 
now getting it on a sound basis of principles. And it 
is with these principles and their application to the 
typography of advertisements that these chapters will 
deal. As before stated, the compositor is a prominent 
factor in the completed advertisement, and his treat- 
ment of it does much to enhance or detract from its 
effect on the prospective buyer. If he can get — and 
this is possible — certain acknowledged fundamental 
principles of design to apply to his work, it will give 
him a solid foundation upon which to build. 
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\ T is not without certain misgivings 
that I undertake this discussion of 
the typc^raphy of advertisements. 
Varying conditions in printing- 
offices and in the mediums in which 
advertisements are used make it 
hard to arrive at a place where we 
can all stand on a common ground 
in this matter. The comparative newness of advertis- 
ing as a profession is also a drawback. The ad.-writers 
themselves do not stand on a common ground. The 
discussion of the relative merits of a piece of ad. -copy 
will call forth just as great a diversity of opinion 
among ad.-writers as will the discussion of its arrange- 
ment in type bring out differences of opinion among 
printers. 

Of one thing we are certain, however. The trend 
of the times is toward a definite understanding, both 
in ad.-writing and in ad.-composition. The writing of 
advertisem^ts is gradually being placed on a more 
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definite basis with regard to what is good and what is 
bad. Likewise the compositor is devoting more and 
more attention to the fundamentals of his craft. The 
ultimate result can not be other than beneficial to both. 

Another thing that has militated against a more 
speedy improvement of the typography of advertise- 
ments has been the attitude of the printer toward the 
ad.-writer, and vice versa. 

I fully realize that this is treading on dangerous 
ground — that, like the proverbial peacemaker, one is 
more than liable to '' get it " both going and coming. 

Do you doubt that the attitude of the ad.-writer is 
frequently a detriment in the production of good 
typography? Then read the following, taken from a 
text-book for ad.-writers : 

" The average compositor, particularly the ' old- 
timer,' prides himself on his ability to crowd into a 
given space all the type-styles it will hold. Samples 
of these typographical nightmares are to be found in 
nearly all publications. Regarding this too prevalent 
fault, a writer facetiously remarks : 'If your printer 
insists on setting your advertisements in fourteen dif- 
ferent styles, sizes and faces of type, he should pay 
half the cost of the advertisement for the privilege of 
showing his stock.' Obviously, then, it behooves the^ 
ad.-man to master the rules of type arrangement and 
type harmony. A fair knowledge of these, and of the 
general technicalities given elsewhere in this book, will 
enable him to plan a ' set up ' in an intelligent manner, 
and to give specific instructions to the compositor." 
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Rather a " soft " way in which to learn a trade. A 
fair knowledge of " these " and of the general techni- 
calities given elsewhere in " this book," and behold yoii 
can show the compositor more than he has learned in a 
lifetime. 

On the other hand, what does the compositor say 
of the average ad.-writer? Did you ever hear the 
comments of a compositor while trying to crowd into 
an advertisement, in eight-point type, the matter which 
the ad.-writer had specified to go in twelve-point ? No ? 
Then you have missed some choice bits of oratory. 
Expurgated, they run something like this : " Well, 
what do you know about that ad.-school graduate who 
got up this copy? Why, say, that fellow wouldn't 
know twelve-point Caslon from a shooting-stick or a 
paper-stretcher, and he tried to tell me — me — how 
to set ads. Ill show him where he gets off " — and so 
on, and so on, until the advertisement is up or the com- 
positor's mind is distracted by fresh troubles. 

And if you have ever witnessed the unholy glee 
with which the compositor follows copy and instruc- 
tions on an advertisement which has been poorly laid 
out, chuckling over the expected outcome, and his 
endeavor to " show up " the ad.-writer, carefully avoid- 
ing doing anything which would tend toward an 
improvement, you can not have failed to see an attitude 
detrimental to the best results. 

This spirit of mutual distrust manifests itself in 
much of our ad.-work, and until the writer and printer 
get together on a basis of mutual understanding, our 
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advertising pages will not reach their greatest possible 
effectiveness. 

As stated above, the compositor is getting down to 
a solid basis in his work — he is concerning himself 
more and more with the questions of cause and effect. 
No longer content to " go it blindly," he insists upon 
reasons for every move. He wants to know " why," 
and these comments on the typography of advertise- 
ments are made with that fact in mind. The field can 
not be fully covered — and no attempt will be made to 
do so — but such points as have come under the obser- 
vation of the writer will be offered in the hope that 
they may help to clarify the question of ad.-corapo- 
sition. 

CHOOSING TIIK DISPLAY. 

The first thing which the compositor must do is to 
choose the parts of the copy which he will display. In 
this he is, of course, frequently assisted by the ad.- 
writer, who designates his preferences on the copy. 

The copy has much to do with the general effect. 
Too many display features make a good advertisement 
impossible in spite of the best efforts of the designer. 
Some ad. -writers realize this, and in consequence they 
get good advertisements without any difficulty what- 
ever, while others are at constant war with the com- 
posing-room. 

Most advertisements contain too much display. 
Display, like all other good things, can be overplayed, 
and no matter how good a thing may be, too much of 
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it is not desirable. This is illustrated in Fig. i. Here 
we have an advertisement set in a manner calculated 
to bring out all of the various features. The composi- 
tor evidently has endeavored to overlook no point 
which should be displayed. But in his desire to bring 
out everything he has succeeded in bringing out noth- 
ing. He has forgotten that where everything is 
emphasized there is no emphasis. As you look at the 
advertisement your eye is attracted first by one group 
or spot and then by another, in such rapid succession 
that it all becomes a jumbled mass. In Fig. 2, how- 
ever, it is different. You turn to this advertisement 
with a feeling of relief, you take it in at a glance. The 
heading and the signature tell the vital points of the 
story, and they are pleasingly brought out in contrast 
with the gray tone of the background furnished by the 
descriptive matter. The heading has been left in the 
same type as in Fig. i, but the subordination of the 
balance of the text causes it to stand out, by reason 
of the contrast in sizes, much more prominently. This 
question of contrasts should not be overlooked by the 
compositor, for contrast is the most potent factor in 
typographical display. The ten-story building is a 
marvel in a town of two and three story structures, 
but in the loop district of Chicago or on the lower end 
of Manhattan Island, surrounded by buildings twice 
its height, the ten-story building is not noticed. The 
building is just the same — it is simply a question of 
contrasts. Just so with type. The line of twenty- four- 
point capitals stands out prominently and is relatively 
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large, when surrounded by ten and twelve point type, 
but place it among a number of other lines of twenty- 
four-point and it loses its effect. And it is largely 
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They are popular in all of the great 
fashion centers in America. They are 
offered to the men of this country at 
prices as low or lower than they are 
asked to pay in most stores for com- 
monplace and inferior goods. You 
will see the force of our arguments as 
soon as you try these clothes on. The 
good workmanship and choice pat- 
terns must surely appeal to you. You 
will know what we mean by "clothes 
that fit and keep their shape." 
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same sensations that we would if a half-dozen fellows 
surrounded us and shouted in our ears, each telling a 
different story, while the other one produces an effect 
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similar to that which would result from a person quietly 
and convincingly stating the case to us. 

Common politeness decrees that but one person 
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shall speak at a time — and common sense decrees that 
to bring out one point at a time is good advertising. 
It has been said that a man can do better service 



Do You Know that 

Queen Chocolates 

Are the Best to Be Had at Any Price? 



Nothing but the best of ingredients 
are used in the manufacture of the 
widely celebrated ^ueen Chocolates. 
They are made under the conditions 
which guarantee absolute cleanliness 
and this, in connection with their 
purity, makes them the most desirable 
of confections. There is no more 
appropriate gift than a box of ^ueen 
Chtcolates. They are packed in boxes 
of different sizes. The pound boxes 
are 60 cents. 



The Chocolate Company 
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Fig. 4. — A resetting, in which the proper line 
has been given the most prominent display. 

with one club than he can with an armful. Likewise 
the advertiser can get better results by emphasizing 
one point than by calling attention to a dozen. 

The feature line of an advertisement should have 

A 
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a direct bearing on the subject. " Do you want," " Do 
you know," " When in need," etc., prominently dis- 
played at the head of an advertisement have no selling 
value whatever. And yet how often we see advertise- 
ments with just this sort of display. Fig. 3 is an exam- 
ple. In this advertisement the most prominent line is 
one which would suggest hard coal just as easily as 
chocolates. In the resetting, No. 4, the proper line has 
been given the most prominent display and one can not 
even glance at the advertisement without receiving an 
impression of " Queen Chocolates." 

DECIDING ON THE ARRANGEMENT. 

Having selected the portions of the copy which we 
wish to display, the next step is to decide upon the 
general arrangement of the advertisement. This must 
be done at this time for two reasons — first, that we 
may have a definite plan from which to work; and 
second, that time may be saved in the setting of the 
advertisement. 

Speed is an essential feature in the composition of 
advertisements, both on account of keeping down the 
cost of production and of getting out publications on 
time. No matter how much the compositor may desire 
to embellish the advertisement, he must consider the 
time-ticket. Some classes of typography may allow 
unlimited time for the printer — but not so the com- 
position of advertisements. 

How is one to best conserve the interest of the time- 
ticket ? 

[26] 
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Mainly, by having a definite plan of action. 

As a builder goes about the construction of a house, 
so should the compositor go about the construction of 
an advertisement. He should know at the beginning 
just what he intends the results to be. 

We are all familiar with the printer who, when he 
gets an advertisement to set, grabs a stick, sets it to 
the proper measure and, blindly trusting in Providence, 
throws the thing together, only to find, perhaps, that 
he lacks space for the last four or five lines and must 
reset half of it in order to make it go in the allotted 
space. 

That man works without a definite plan. 

The other man — the man who accomplishes results 
— goes about it in a different manner. He first pro- 
vides himself with a plan. 

Unless he can form a mental picture of what his 
advertisement is to be when completed, he makes a 
rough sketch of it. He may make three or four 
sketches, and then choose the most pleasing. This is 
the logical way in which to achieve the most satisfac- 
tory results. The making of one or more sketches is 
but the matter of a few minutes — which time is made 
up many times over in the actual composition. 

One must admit, however, that the ability which 
comes only from long experience is an important factor 
in ad.-composition. To deny this would be useless. 
Constant practice along this line of work can not do 
other than train the mind to grasp quickly the possi- 
bilities of the copy. The skilled ad.-man " sizes up " 
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the copy for an advertisement and almost immediately 
associates it with a certain form of display. There are 
certain possible arrangements for each piece of copy, 
and to decide which is' the most suitable is the first 
thought. 

It is interesting to note, in connection with this 
question of deciding upon the best arrangement for an 
advertisement, that first impressions are very likely to 
be the best. I have talked with many seasoned printers 
on this point, and they are almost unanimous in the 
opinion that, after a man has looked over the copy, the 
first arrangement which suggests itself to his mind is 
more than likely to be the best that he could adopt. 
Minor changes may be necessary, but the essential fea- 
tures will remain the same. Nor is this at all surpris- 
ing. Long experience stores up in the cells of one's 
mind many designs, and upon viewing a piece of copy 
one unconsciously calls up a design to correspond. 
Some will not agree with this opinion — their experi- 
ence will have been that a sorting over and considera- 
tion of various arrangements are necessary before a 
final choice is made. Personally, I am inclined to think 
that, with the seasoned printer, first impressions are 
the best, largely because of the fact that he uncon- 
sciously eliminates, because of past experiences, many 
designs which the less practical man would consider 
desirable. 

The printers who possess this ability, born of a 
long experience, to evolve and mature their plans with- 
out sketches are, however, comparatively few. 
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So, for the most of us, sketches are desirable. 

An elaborate sketch is not necessary. All that is 
required is an indication of the sizes and shapes of the 
various lines and groups. No suggestion of lettering 
is necessary. One may, however, suggest in the sketch 
the variation in tone which will result from heavier or 
larger type. 

Let us consider a problem. We have an advertise- 
ment to set, the copy for which is as follows : 

" The Principles of Design," by Ernest A. Batchelder. 
This book since its publication has received the unreserved 
commendation of teachers and students. It treats with direct- 
ness and simplicity the subject to which all those interested 
in Art Education are giving careful thought. If any one will 
do what Mr. Batchelder has here so clearly described and 
illustrated, he will know what constitutes good design and 
rejoice in a keener eye, a more skilful hand and a more dis- 
criminating taste (the School Arts Book). The book contains 
over one hundred unique and valuable illustrations. We sug- 
gest an early order for your library, as the edition is limited. 
Price, $3. The Inland Printer Company, 624-632 Sherman 
street, Chicago. 

Upon looking over the copy, we decide that the 
name of the book, the author, the price and the firm 
selling it are the essential features. How to arrange 
the advertisement pleasingly, bringing out these points 
in display is the next question. 

We make a number of rough sketches of arrange- 
ments. In Fig. 5 are shown four different arrange- 
ments of the copy. Five or ten minutes would be suf- 
ficient time in which to make them. From these we 
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choose the one which appears to be the most desirable 
and set our advertisement accordingly. In this par- 
ticular instance, for the sake of illustration, the adver- 
tisement has been set in the four different arrange- 
ments suggested in the sketches, and the result is 
shown in Fig. 6. One could, with very little effort, 
sketch a dozen different designs, differing even more 
radically from those here shown. 

Above all things, keep your advertisements simple 
in arrangement. By this, I mean that there should be 
but a few display lines and but few groups of type. 
Gather the matter, as far as possible, into three or four 
groups instead of breaking it up into a number of spots. 

My plea for simplicity in advertising design is based 
on the fact, or, at least, the assumption, that the proc- 
cesses of the mind in assimilating an advertisement are 
involuntary. The advertisement should be of such 
nature that it will attract and hold the reader's atten- 
tion without effort on his part. For instance, you wish 
to advertise a new article. The reader has never heard 
of it. He is perhaps idly glancing over the advertising 
section of his favorite magazine. Never having heard 
of your article, he can not possibly be looking for an 
advertisement of it, and hence any impression that he 
may receive from your advertisement must be invol- 
untary on his part. It naturally follows, then, that 
your most successful advertising will be of such a 
nature that he may comprehend its vital points at a 
glance and with the least possible mental effort. Ordi- 
narily, this can be brought about only through a simple 
treatment. r , 
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JT costs no more to set a good adver- 
tisement than it does to set a poor 
one — in fact, it usually costs less. 
This is because the men who set the 
good advertisements have learned 
the value of a simple type-design. 
As a usual thing, the appreciation 
of simplicity comes only with expe- 
rience and careful observation. 

To quote a remark recently made by a job-printer, 
" It takes a lot of study to get where you can do the 
simple things." 

The compositor is more than likely to be carried 
away by his appreciation of the mechanical effects 
accompanying certain kinds of typography. He revels 
in panelwork, in the late decorative effects, etc. — all 
complicated, and therefore expensive, forms of type- 
design. 

In laying out an advertisement one should see that 
the strongest display is at or near the top. The eye 
naturally seeks the top of the page first ; we read from" 
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the top down ; and the point to which the eye is first 
attracted is the logical point at which to place the 
strongest display. Structurally, the advertisement with 



The Smith-Wallace 
Evening Clothes 

While the question of improvemeni 
in the quality oi our product may be a 
debatable one, there is always a posM- 
bilily o( improving factory facilities. 

Our new building, to be erected dur- 
ing the coming year, with ils complete 
modern equipraeni, will enable us lo 
increase enormously our annual output 
and still confine every stage of tnanu- 
facture within our own walls. In Its 
mechanical and sanitary features it will 
be on  scale of excellence not sur- 
passed by that of any other esiablisb- 
meot in the country. 

Smith, Wallace & Co. 
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a good strong caption is pleasing, while the advertise- 
ment with a weak heading and a strong display in the 
lower part has the appearance of being " top heavy at 
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the bottom." An illustration of this is found in the 
advertisements shown in Figs. 7 and 8. In Fig. 7 the 
small heading and large signature line at the bottom 
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^^M give the advertisement the appearance of being upside 
^H down in design. In Fig. 8 the order of strength of 
^^K display is reversed, and one can not but fee! that as a 
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ileasing distribution of color and form it is much 
uperior to the other. 

Another point which the compositor should keep 
n mind is: Avoid, as -much as possible, the use of 
pyramid forms of type. The inverted pyramid form 
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will be found much more satisfactory in almost every 

instance. 
^m Just zvhy the inverted pyramid form is more pleas- 
^^M ing than the pyramid form in typography is a matter 
^^M of some conjecture, and one finds it rather difficult to 
^H lay down any direct, convincing principle on this point. 
^H My own theory is that the point made by designers, 
^^m and jewelry designers in particular, that a form which 
^H hangs pendant should be smaller at the bottom, may 
^H bear on the shape of the group of type. Structurally, 
^^B a form which hangs pendant should be suspended from 
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its strongest point, and it naturally follows that when 
a triangular form hangs pendant it should be the small- 
est at the bottom. One may liken the group of type 
to this, and assume that the type on the page is in 
effect hanging from the top. All our arrangements 
of the printed page bear out this assumption. We 
have our widest margin, where the margins are varied, 
at the bottom, our short run-over pages are at the top, 
and we put our heaviest display at the top. The 
designers of our typographical decorations evidently 
have recognized this principle and in a large measure 
conformed to it, and we find comparatively few tri- 
angular decorations that are not the widest at the top. 
Note the difference between the two ornaments shown 
in Fig. 9. 

Then, too, the fact that the composition of an 
advertisement, like the composition of a painting, 
should be of such nature that it will lead the eye easily 
from one point to the other, may have a bearing on 
this question of pyramid and inverted pyramid forms. 
The natural course of the eye in following an adver- 
tisement is from the top toward the bottom, while the 
natural course of the eye in following a pyramid form 
is from the base to the apex. It therefore follows that 
where the two are thrown together the result is one of 
conflict or complication — in effect the eye is trying to 
read upward and downward at the same time. If the 
pyramid form is placed at the top, as shown in Fig. 10, 
the natural tendency of its shape is to carry the eye 
to its apex, and thus entirely out of the advertisement. 

[^7] 
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The reading-matter itself suggests a movement of the 
eye from top to bottom, while the shape of the group 
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suggests a movement from the bottom upward. In 
Fig. II, the arranging of the same heading in an 
inverted pyramid form results in a more pleasing 
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appearance, due to the fact that both the reading-matter 
and the shape of the group have a tendency to carry 
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the eye in the same direction — into the center of the 
advertisement. 

The same principle applies to the composition of 
a group of Unes which are squared up at one end — an 
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arrangement which is at times considered desirable. 
This is illustrated in the two arrangements shown in 
Fig. 12. 

It is not always possible to arrange the type in a 



A B 



heading of this kind in such manner that the longest 
line will be at the top, but care should be taken that 
it is considerably above the center and not below it. 
Note the difference between the two examples shown 
in Fig. 13. 

These side arrangements should, as a rule, be 
avoided, as the balancing of the various groups on a 
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central axis is in nearly every instance productive of 
the best results. This is particularly noticeable in the 
illustration shown in Fig. 14. Here the endeavor to 
obtain originahty of treatment has led to a placing of 




the display lines, both at the top and bottom of the 
advertisement, in positions which break up the sym- 
metrical arrangement of the design. Except in very 
rare instances, the word " symmetrical," as applied to 
typographical design, means having both sides of the 
design equal, and, therefore, when we speak of a 
printed page being symmetrical we usually mean that 
it is balanced on a central axis — that all lines are cen- 
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tered. While there are, of course, no laws or rules of 
good composition which may not at times be violated 
with good results, still as a general proposition the 
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ADOPT THE SPIRIT 



violation of this principle of symmetry is usually 
attended by effects that are not pleasing. In the rear- 
rangement, Fig. 15, the display lines have all been 
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centered, and one can hardly fail to note how much 
easier it is for the eye to grasp and take in the design 
as a whole. The rearrangement is orderly and pleas- 



ADOPT THE SPIRIT 
OF THE JAP 



ing; the original is disorderly and, therefore, con- 
fusing. 

A most necessary requisite in the composition of 
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an advertisement is proportion. We must consider 
proportion in the relation of border to text, in the 
margins of white space aroimd the advertisement, in 
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the distribution of the white space in the advertise- 
ment, and in the arrang'ement of the various groups 
and panels. To consider this question of proportion 
in an intelligent manner we must properly understand 
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I 



the definition of the word. Proportion is defined as 
the pleasing inequality in the parts of an object. 
Mark you, pleasing inequality. The different panels, 




borders, groups of text, or whatever else goes to make 
up the advertisement, must vary in size. Not only 
that, but the variation must be pleasing. Then the 
question is, " What constitutes a pleasing variation ? " 

[45] 
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While varying conditions may and do demand dif- 
ferent treatments, there is one ratio of proportion, 
universally recognized, that applies particularly to the 
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would arrange the division so as to give tliree parts 

of the space to one panel and five parts to the other. 

But why is this a pleasing division ? Why not some 




Fig. 19.— a I 



other distribution of the space? The answer is found 
in the fact that where a space is divided into two parts 
in this manner, the small part is to the large part as 
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because of the type in which they are set, invite a 
reading, while others are more or less displeasing — 
even repulsive in appearance. The eye takes to the 
former readily and easily, while it must be forced to 
read the latter — and the desirable thing in advertis- 
ing-typography is that in form and type the advertise- 
ment shall be attractive to the eye, and read without 
effort. 

We must, then, use the type that is the most easily 
read. This, of course, is the roman letter. Centuries 
of its use, together with the fact that from our earliest 
associations we are constantly confronted by the roman 
letter, makes its reading seem natural. Then, too, the 
fact remains that despite all attempts, no one has as 
yet been 'enabled to produce a letter- form which in 
legibility and distribution of color is superior, or even 
equal, to the classic roman letter of the Renaissance. 

To illustrate this, consider for a moment Figs. 20, 
21 and 22. Fig. 20 is set in ten-point Caslon Old-style, 
Fig. 21 in ten-point Caslon Bold and Fig. 22 in ten- 
point Hearst. Of the three, the first one is the most 
easily read by the normal eye. Fig. 21, because of its 
general resemblance in design to the ordinary roman 
letter, perhaps comes next in legibility, while Fig. 22, 
departing as it does from the standard roman forms, 
is the least legible of them all. 

An interesting point in this connection, and one 
which proves conclusively the greater legibility of the 
plain roman type-faces, is the fact that proofreaders, 
while able to grasp words, and even groups of words, 
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in reading proof on matter set in ordinary roman type, 
will, in reading matter set in display type, spell out the 
words letter by letter, their unfamiliarity with the 
forms making them less sure of correctness in their 
reading. 

" But," some one says, '' the heavier and bolder 
type-faces furnish a greater contrast to the white of 
the paper, and therefore should be the easier to read." 

It is true that a greater contrast of color is fur- 
nished in the use of the bolder type-faces, but to force 
these greater contrasts on the eye is to literally club 
it into reading the text, whether or no. Are the sales- 
man's statements of better selling value because they 
are shouted loudly in direct contrast to the quiet of 
the office? There may be, and undoubtedly are, some 
on whom this force is necessary, but to those who are 
sufficiently educated and intelligent to be reached 
through the appeal of the advertisement, the quiet 
dignity of the salesman's statements made in well- 
modulated tones will be more attractive. 

The strong contrasts are not desirable as a regular 
thing. Red and green form, as do the other combina- 
tions of complementary colors, violent contrasts ; but 
a very little of these color combinations is sufficient to 
the average person. 

As we become educated and civilized and grow in 
refinement our appreciation of the more subdued and 
broken colors increases, and we prefer these hues to 
the strong raw primary colors so pleasing to the sav- 
age. And as our appreciation of colors grows more 
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refined, so also does our regard for the lighter, more 
delicate type-faces, and we no longer care to be 



We are all aware of the fact that 
some types arc easier to read than 
others — ^that some book pages, be- 
cause of the type in which they are 
set, invite a reading, while others 
are more or less displeasing- — even 
repulsive in appearance. The eye 
takes to the one page readily and 
easily, while it must be forced to 
read the other ; and the desirable 
thing in typography is that in form 
and type the advertisement shall be 
attractive to the eye. We must, 
then, use the type that is the most 
easily read, and it naturally follows 
that the Roman types, either old- 
style or modern, are, because of 
their constant use, the most easily 
read by the average person. Even 
t hough t he bold-face types be of t he 
same general design 0s the Roman 



clubbed into reading a thing through the use of bru- 
tally large and black letters. 
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Our big advertisers appreciate this. One of the 
most extensively advertised industries of to-daj' is the 



We are all aware of the fact 
that some types are eaiier to 
read than others — that some 
book pB^es, because of the 
type in which they are set, 
invite a reading, vFhile others 
are more or less displeasing 
— even repulsive in appear- 
ance. The eye takes to the 
one page readily and easily, 
while it must be forced to 
read the other; and the de- 
sirable thing in typography 
is that in form and type the 
advertisement shall be at- 
tractive to the eye. We must, 
then, use the type that is the 
most easily read, and it natu- 
rally follows that the Roman 
types, either the old-style or 
modern, are, because of their 



automobile industry. All of the abihty and skill that 
can he produced is brought to bear upon the construe- 
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tion of automobile advertisements, and it is a noticeable 
fact that in their typography, and especially of late, 



We are all a>vare of the 
fact that some types are 
easier to read than others 
— that some book pages, 
because of the type in 
■which they are set, invite 
3 reading, ■while others are 
more or less displeasing- 
even repulsive in appear- 
ance. The eye takes to 
the one page readily and 
easily, -while it must be 
forced to read the other ; 
and the desirable thing 
in typography is that in 
form and type the ad- 
vertisement shall be at- 
tractive to the eye. We 
must, then, use the type 
that is the most easily 
read, and it naturally 



the old-style types play the leading part, the heavy 
job-faces being conspicuous by their absence. This is 
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shown in Fig. 23, a page advertisement from one of 
the popular magazines. One can not but note the ease 




TJfeOWEN 



with which a page of this kind is read, and the absence 
of the " screaming " heavy-faced letters. 

A comparison of Figs. 24 am! 25 will still better 
illustrate this point. In the former, we have large, 
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black letters of various designs, even the text matter 
being set in a display letter. The whole advertisement 
is confusing and forbidding, and offers nothing pleas- 



Start Your Motoring Season Right!! 

Tircstonc 

NON-SKID = Qulck-Dciacliable 

TIRES = DEMOOIVTABIE ROMS 




ing to attract the eye. In Fig. 25, the use of the plain 
roman types gives a page that is easily read, and does 
not offend by its heavy color. True, the advertisement 
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shown in Fig. 24 is handicapped by an illustration of 
unusual shape, hut that this is not responsible for the 
objectionable features noted is shown in the fact that 
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they are most apparent at the fop of the advertisement 
where the shape of the cut is of no influence. 
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Another point of interest to the compositor is the 
manner in which the small type in Fig. 25 has been set 
ill two columns, rather than in long lines across the 
page. This is desirahle where ordinary hody-type is 
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used, as scientists tell its that the eye does not readily 
take in a line that is more than approximately three 
and one-half inches in length. 

We come, then, to the position that the roman types, 
hecause of their admitted excellence of design, as well 
as their constant use in other fields, are the easiest read 
by the normal eye. 

Of the roman type-faces, we have the old-style and 
the modem. As to the relative legibility of the tw« 
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ipers, the coated papers lending themselves better 
e use of the modern type-faces. The fact, howeve 
at some modem type-faces contain cbaracteristi 

"culiar to the old-style, and vice versa, to such 
gree that even some printers are confused as to the 

assification, indicates that the choice between the 
largely a matter of personal opinion. 
In the interest of good printing we must sincere. 

Dpe for the speedy coming of the day when most 
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the bold-faced roman types will be eliminated from our 
magazine pages. We have no particular fault to find 
with heavy job-faces. They are essential to posters, 
window-cards, etc. — which are to be read at a distance 
— but in the pages of a magazine, to be read at close 
range, they are, to say the least, offensive. 

This, of course, does not apply to the heavy-faced 
types in the smaller sizes. In small advertisements 
which contain a large amount of matter, and in which 
the largest type-face that can be used is in the neigh- 
borhood of twelve or fourteen point, it is, of course, 
necessary to resort to the bold-faced letters in order to 
gain the desired prominence. 

" But," asks some one, '' how are we to secure a 
proper display for some lines if we don't use heavy 
type-faces ? " In nearly every case this can be accom- 
plished by a variety in the sizes used for the different 
parts of the advertisements, although slightly heavier 
faces are sometimes desirable. Display is a relative 
proposition, and of course if the text matter of an 
advertisement is set in bold-faced type, the bringing 
out or emphasizing of certain lines will necessitate the 
use of still bolder and larger faces. In a consideration 
of Fig. 25, though, one does not feel the need of a 
heavier type- face for the display — the larger sizes of 
the roman capitals being sufficient for all the necessary 
prominence. 

Generally speaking, lower-case should be used in 
advertisement composition, rather than capitals. A 
dignified formal announcement may be effectively 
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typed in roman capitals — but the advertisement, which 
should be set in a letter that will easily lead the eye 
from one line to the other without effort, is at its best 
in the lower-case. Compare, for illustration, the adver- 
tisements shown in Figs. 26 and 27. In the former 
the use of all capitals has resulted in an advertisement 
which must be studied out rather than read at a glance,, 
while in the latter the lower-case is read without 
effort. Even this legibility would be a trifle enhanced 
by a slight spacing between lines. 

Display lines set in lower-case are to be preferred 
to those set in capitals for the same reason that plain 
roman type is preferable to other faces — they are 
more easily read by the average person. And an 
advertisement set all in lower-case preserves a har- 
mony of shape not found in the advertisement in 
which lines of capitals are used. In the consideration 
of this point, however, one must not overlook the 
design as a whole, and where the general appearance 
of the advertisement can be improved by the addition 
of a line of capitals, it would be useless to argue for 
its omission in order to procure a complete harmony 
of shape. 

Shall the gothic letter (called in the printing-office 
text) be used in the composition of advertisements? 
This is a question which is frequently asked, and one 
which has brought out much difference of opinion. 
While of course the gothic letter is not nearly as read- 
able as is the roman form, and its use in quantities 
such as a full page or even a large group of lines 
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would result in an illegibility detrimental to the best 
advertising results, the setting of a line or two in this 
form of letter is at times not only permissible, but 
even desirable, the decorative effect gained by its use 
being a pleasing variation from the plainer roman. 

We note with much satisfaction the passing of the 
lining gothics from our advertising pages. While these 
letter-forms are, without question, easily read and 
desirable at times in the smaller sizes, we can not but 
feel that in the larger sizes they are crude and without 
beauty. 

A summing up of the foregoing, then, brings us to 
these conclusions : 

That the roman type, either modern or old-style, 
is the easiest for the normal eye to read, because this 
is the letter- form with which the eye is the most 
familiar. 

That the heavier roman faces, although not more 
readable than the lighter types, are offensive to the 
eye because of their strong color. 

That proper display ordinarily can be gained by 
variation in the sizes of the same series. 

That an advertisement set in all lower-case is more 
easily read than one set in all capitals. 

That display lines which are set in lower-case are 
more easily read than those which are set in capitals. 

That a complete harmony of shapes is attained 
where an advertisement is set in all lower-case of one 
series. 
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ON THE USE OF BORDERS. 




j\T is hardly necessary in these days 
to advance arguments in favor of 
the use of borders in advertisement 
composition. Nearly every person 
concedes that their use is advisable 
— almost necessary. This being the 
case, our consideration is how we 
can use the borders to the best 
advantage and with the best results. 

Primarily, the border serves to " hold the adver- 
tisement together" — to define its limits. It also 
serves to set it apart from the other advertisements 
on the same page. 

This problem of holding the advertisement together 
is an important one. No one questions the fact that a 
frame around a picture, setting it apart from the back- 
ground against which it is hung, improves its appear- 
ance. Neither does any one question the fact that the 
compositor, in setting an advertisement, is, in a meas- 
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ure at least, composing a picture. He is grouping 
certain masses within a definite space, and the laws of 
composition which govern the painting of the picture 
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sider that the margins of white space around the adver- 
tisement are nearly always unequal we readily see that 
this does not suffice — it is arranging a composition 
for a space one size and shape and then using it in 
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another space. This, of course, appHes particularly to 
those advertisements which contain a considerable 
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amount of white space ; the solid advertisements indi- 
cate their size and shape more plainly. 

As an illustration of this point consider Figs. 28 
and 29. In the former, the fairly large areas of white 
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space in each of the two advertisements, together with 
the unequal margins around the page, serve to give 
them the appearance of being unbalanced in composi- 
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tioli. In Fig. 29, however, the effect is different. The 
actual size and shape of the advertisements are defined 
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by the borders, and the arrangement within is well 
balanced and pleasing. 

Then, too, with a border around an advertisement 
the compositor has a little more leeway in his oppor- 
tunity for arrangement. Groups of type and decora- 
tion, which are out of all balance, and which seemingly 
have little relation one to the other, may, by the placing 
of a border around them, be brought together into a 
unit. 

So we decide that borders are desirable. The next 
consideration is as to what borders shall be used. 

One great essential demands our attention when we 
consider the use of borders — and that is, they must 
harmonise with the type. 

Now, let us " get together " on this question of 
harmony. With all due regard for that dislike of 
many printers for what may be called " art terms," we 
find that in no other way than by their use can we 
arrive at a definite understanding of this point, and 
after one has overcome his prejudice toward the use 
of these phrases in connection with typography he 
finds that they are simple, easily understood and wholly 
practicable. 

Harmony, -in this connection — the use of borders 
around advertisements — is of two kinds : shape har- 
mony and tone harmony. Of the two, perhaps, tone 
harmony is the more important, as it more frequently 
offers to the compositor opportunity for getting away 
from what constitutes good design. 

The border must harmonize in tone with the type 
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used in the advertisement — it must be neither too dark 
nor too light, but of approximately the same strength 
of color. Generally speaking, we may say " light bor- 
ders with light type and heavy borders with heavy 
type." The border must not, unless it be of such 
nature in its design as to suggest in some manner the 
article advertised, attract attention to itself. In fram- 
ing a picture we do not select a frame which is so 
flashy or attractive that on looking at it one exclaims 
" What a handsome frame ! " and forgets all about the 
picture itself. Neither should the printer, in setting 
an advertisement, use a border which will attract atten- 
tion to itself rather than to the text. 

The advertisement shown in Fig. 30 is surrounded 
by a plain rule border which is of the proper tone to 
harmonize with the type on the inside. The border is 
not obtrusive, it does not attract attention from the 
"talking " parts of the advertisement, and yet it serves 
all its purposes and answers all the requirements in 
that it separates the advertisement from the matter 
surrounding it, and accentuates, by defining the outline 
of the advertisement, the pleasing distribution of white 
space which goes to make up good design. 

In Fig. 31 is shown the same advertisement, but 
with a heavier border. One can not but feel that with 
these surroundings the text of the advertisement has 
lost some of its pulling power, and although the black 
border will undoubtedly attract a passing glance, the 
contrast between its blackness and the light tone of the 
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type is not pleasing to the eye, and the advertisement is 
harder to read. 

But plain rules are not always used for borders 
around advertisements. Frequently it is found desir- 
able to use the more decorative ones, and it is in the 
use of these decorative borders that one is the most 
likely to detract from the text. Such an instance is 
shown in Fig. 32. Here we have a border which 
attracts attention by reason of the size of the various 
spots of which it is composed. When we look at this 
advertisement, the eye perceives the border as indi- 
vidual spots, each spot exercising a certain amount of 
attraction, and the unconscious attempt to look at all 
of them results in a confusion from which one seeks 
relief in the plainer borders. No matter how decorative 
the border may be, however, if the various spots of 
which it is composed are small enough to blend into 
a design and lose their individuality, it is not objection- 
able. This is illustrated in Fig. 33, a German adver- 
tisement. Although the border is composed of 
numerous round spots, the fact that they are small 
causes us to see the border as a whole, rather than the 
individual pieces of which it is composed. 

The advertisements in Fig. 34, reproduced from a 
Swiss publication, show a careful regard for this ques- 
tion of tone harmony as applied to the use of borders. 
We can not but admire the nicety of discrimination 
which has actuated the compositor in his choice of 
borders for these advertisements, each one of them 
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showing a most pleasing relation between the type and 
the surrounding border. 

In addition to securing a harmony of tone between 
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border and type, one should see that the same harmony 
is preserved between type and rules where the latter 
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are used in the advertisement, either for underscoring 
lines or dividing lines or groups of type. The rules 
and type must be of such weight or color that neither 
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will overshadow or " kill " the other. This is a most 
important feature. Where a complete tone harmony 
is preserved, rules used in connection with type are 
very effective, and much is added to the general appear- 
ance. Where this tone hamiony is lacking, however, 
the rules would better he omitted. In Fig. 35 are shown 
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llustrations of type and rules which harmonize with 
each other, while the examples in Fig. 36 illustrate the 
ack of a proper harmony. In the former group the 
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various rules are of such weight or color that they 
seem a part of the lines underneath which they are 
used, while in the latter group there is no unity what- 
ever between type and rules. The rules used in Fig. 
35 are of weights known as half-point face, one-point 
face, two-point face and three-point face. The light, 
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or hair-line rule, such as that shown underneath the 
top line in Fig. 36, should be avoided in work of this 
kind. One rarely if ever finds type which is too light 
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Fig. 37. — The use of rules of a proper 
weight for underscoring the lines of the head- 
ing would be an improvement. 

to harmonize with the half-point face rule, and the 
lighter rule is more likely to give trouble to both elec- 
trotyper and pressman. An instance of the lack of tone 
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harmony caused by the use of hair-line rules for under- 
5 shown ill Fig'. 37. Assuming that the com- 
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is readily, seen that he has not taken advantage of his 
opportunity to strengthen the lines. The light rules 
add but little color to the group, and by their contrast 
in tone with the type-face render the whole thing the 
more confusing. A heavier rule, harmonizing in tone 
with the type, would seem more an actual part of the 
lines than an added decoration. 

The compositor is frequently at a disadvantage in 
the use of borders around advertisements, owing to 
the fact that the rules at his disposal are not in the 
best condition. This results in poor joints at the cor- 
ners and a most unsatisfactory appearance. Where 
the advertisement is to be electrotyped, the joining of 
the corners is, of course, taken care of by the electro- 
typer, but where the advertisement is run from type 
other means must be resorted to in order to get pleas- 
ing results. In this case it is frequently desirable to 
use, as corner-pieces for the rule border, one of the 
many simple little spots or sections of border which 
are to be found in almost every composing-room. An 
illustration of their use is shown in Fig. 38. It is not 
necessary, nor even desirable, that the rules should 
join closely to the corner-pieces, and the break between 
the two is not in the least objectionable, the effect as a 
whole being just as pleasing as the border of solid rule. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THE DEPARTMENT-STORE ADVERTISEMENT. 

3 HE distinctive feature of newspaper 
advertising — that which marks the 
great difference between the adver- 
tisement composition handled in 
the book and job offices and that 
handled in the offices of the daily 
papers of the great cities — is the 
department- store advertising. This 
form of advertising is, in a large measure, in a class by 
itself; it does not invite, nor lend itself so readily to, 
the technical discussion which may be applied profit- 
ably to the typographical features of the smaller 
advertisements. The very nature and method of con- 
struction of the page or two-page advertisement tend 
toward a condition which leaves the printer little choice 
for the technical consideration of typographical design. 
In the first place, these advertisements are not arranged 
in the composing-room, but in the office of the adver- 
tising manager of the store ; in the second place, they 
are usually filled closely with reading-matter and illus- 
trations, largely doing away with the niceties of dis- 
tribution of white space which go so far toward making 
the smaller advertisement attractive. But the method 
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of handling department-store advertisements, the con- 
ditions which must be met in their production against 
time in order that the paper may not be late — these 
things are of interest to all who have to do with typog- 
raphy. 

To get an adequate conception of the large depart- 
ment-store advertisement we must go back to the prep- 
aration of the copy. The department Store is in reality 
a collection of small stores, and each of these small 
stores bears its proportionate share of the cost of the 
page advertisement. The first requisite, then, is to 
apportion the page into spaces of various sizes, depend- 
ing upon the amounts which the heads of the various 
departments wish to use. This space, of course, varies 
with the seasons, and for numerous other reasons. 
And this apportioning of the space to the various 
departments is not a matter to be treated lightly by the 
advertising manager. He has troubles of his own in 
even attempting to keep the various department heads 
satisfied, each one of them being, of course, vitally 
interested in furthering the interests of his own depart- 
ment. 

When the advertising manager has, after consulta- 
tion with the various heads of departments, ascertained 
just what space is required by each department, he 
makes a diagram or layout similar to that shown in 
E'g- .39- This layout is usually made the exact size 
that the advertisement is to be, and the various spaces 
are numbered. The copy which is to go in each space 
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is numbered to correspond with the number in the 
space which it is to fill. 

To the foreman of the composing-room, then, 
comes the layout for the advertisement, together with 
the copy for the various spaces. And such a bunch of 
copy as it is. To the uninitiated it seems an almost 
impossible task to straighten it out and make it capable 
of being whipped into a sane, orderly advertisement. 
Written on pieces of wrapping-paper, note-paper, let- 
ter-heads — seemingly on any old scraps of paper at 
hand — the task of putting it in shape is far from an 
inviting one. Occasionally it is typewritten, but for 
the most part it is in pencil and frequently (when the 
advertising manager sends in the copy just as it comes 
from the various departments) in as many different 
kinds of handwriting as there are heads of departments 
in the store. And with all due respect to these heads 
of departments it must be admitted that some of them 
are exceedingly shy on writing — to say nothing of 
grammar, spelling, punctuation, etc. They have a 
supreme contempt for even the ordinary rules of gram- 
mar, and this, together with their unrestricted use of 
strictly trade terms, makes their copy at times unintel- 
ligible to all except those printers who are constantly 
handling it. To the newspaper printer, however, the 
editing of copy becomes a second nature, and no matter 
what shape the copy is in when it leaves the store, the 
advertising manager feels satisfied that "the printer 
will straighten it out " and put it in readable form. 
Checking up the different packages of copy to see 
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that they correspond with the numbers on his layout 
sheet, the foreman turns the whole thing over to the 
man in charge of the advertisements for that particu- 
lar store, or gives out the copy to the printer himself, 
just as he sees fit. With subordinates specializing in 
the work of each store, his work is much simplified, as 
these men know all of the peculiarities of the advertis- 
ing which they are handling — know what kind of rules 
to use for panels, whether or not Mr. So-and-so, the 
advertising man of that store, will stand for a border 
around the entire page, and what kind, and the thou- 
sand and one things which would ordinarily come up 
regarding the advertisement. They make a study of 
this particular style, and when the foreman has passed 
the co]:)y for a page advertisement over to one of these 
men his tr()ul)lcs regarding that particular page are — 
or should be — over. 

11ic advertising manager usually designates on the 
drawings the instructions for making the illustrations. 
Sometimes these drawings come to the composing- 
room foreman, and at other times they go direct to the 
etching-room. Tn the former event the foreman checks 
them over to see that the sizes marked on them cor- 
respond to the spaces left for them in the layout; in 
case the drawings go direct to the etching- room he 
verifies them before the work on the page has proceeded 
too far, in order that no mistake may be made. 

What impresses one most favorably is the efficient 
manner in which the foreman in charge of the adver- 
tising handles the work. Amid the rush and excite- 
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ment of the assigning to their respective places of 
scores of men, the telephone calls, the copy-boys rush- 
ing in, leaving copy, cuts and drawings on the desk, 
he appears cool and undisturbed. 

It is a few minutes before seven o'clock in the 
evening — the time when the largest number of men 
" go on " in the ad.-room. Others come later, some at 
eight o'clock, some at nine and some at ten. It is a 
hot night — hot outside but infinitely more so in the 
composing-room — and convention, in the matter of 
attire, has been cast to the winds. Not only have hats 
and coats been discarded, but vests, collars, ties and 
even shirts, have been taken off in the desire to get the 
work done with as much comfort as possible. 

As the men gather around the foreman, he assigns 
them to their positions under the men who are in 
charge of the various advertisements. This is done 
quietly and quickly, sometimes nothing more than a 
nod of the head being necessary to indicate to a man 
just where he is to go. Everything is especially well 
systematized, and the room immediately breaks into 
the full swing of busy activity. 

" Yes," says the foreman, " the styles of typography 
vary greatly with the different stores. Page advertise- 
ments for Jones' store must be set in type not smaller 
than ten-point, and with plenty of white space between 
lines and between rules and type. On the other hand, 
the advertisements for Conway's store must be set 
largely in eight-point type, with few leads and with 
the type jammed up close to the rules. 
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"Then the question of arrangement — the placing 
of the cuts, panels, etc., on the page — varies mate- 
rially with different advertising men. One advertiser 
is careful about the balance of his page. If he uses a 
panel on one side he balances it by a corresponding 
panel on the other side. If he uses a cut on one side 
he balances it by a cut on the other side, and so on. 
Other advertisers, however, pay little attention to this 
question of balance, and their pages show a lack of 
orderly arrangement." 

In the two-page advertisement shown in Fig. 40 
this question of the balancing of panels has been care- 
fully considered, and although the advertisement con- 
tains a large number of panels of varying sizes and 
shapes the whole forms an orderly arrangement. 

As regards the type for display, each department 
store usually has its own style. The display portions of 
the advertisements of one store will be set in Pabst 
type, another store will use Caslon Bold type, and so 
on. This practice results in an individuality of style 
which is a part of good advertising. It also simplifies 
matters immensely for the comp>osing-room. Nor is 
any advertiser allowed to use the display type which 
" belongs " to another. This point is mutually under- 
stood and rigidly adhered to. 

Ordinarily the matter for the advertisement is 
grouped on galleys and proofs are taken, this grouping 
of the various departments being done in such manner 
as will best facilitate assembling them into the full page 
later on. These proofs are then sent to the advertising 
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manager, who pastes them up into a dummy, following 
his original layout, bUt making any changes which he 
finds necessary. And these changes are sometimes 
niunerous. Occasionally, because of the arrival of a 
new shipment of seasonable goods, or for some other 
good and sufficient reason, the advertisement will be 
torn apart and the greater portion of it reset. In fact, 
on some pages the time for alterations will equal, if 
not exceed, the amount of time spent in the original 
composition. Usually, no extra charge is made by the 
paper for these alterations. 

The time consumed for setting a full-page depart- 
ment-store advertisement will average approximately 
fifty hours. The time which elapses between the giv- 
ing out of the copy and the turning in of the proof will, 
of course, vary according to the necessity for rush and 
the number of men among whom these fifty hours are 
divided. In emergency, proofs of a full-page adver- 
tisement will be placed on the foreman's desk within 
two or three hours after the copy leaves his hand*. 
Men will swarm around a page advertisement so thick 
that they are literally falling over one another, and 
the " takes " will be short — sometimes but two or 
three lines. Your newspaper man thinks nothing of 
wasting time to save it. In the last moments, when the 
page is being closed up, and the hands of the clock 
draw dangerously near the limit of time allowed, no 
account is taken of how much time a man may waste 
in his efforts to advance by a few seconds the comple- 
tion of the advertisement. 
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And amid all the rush and excitement incident to 
the getting out of the page advertisement, the question 
of accuracy must be carefully considered. Although 
the page contains a multiplicity of prices, they must all 
be right, else there are serious results. To illustrate: 

A certain department store recently had a sale on 
soap, the intention being to sell 66 bars of a well-known 
five-cent brand for $2.79. Through an error the adver- 
tisement read " 66 bars of soap for 89 cents." This 
naturally drew a large crowd, and as each shopper 
asked for the order of soap he was directed to the 
superintendent. The latter explained the mistake, and 
insured the shopper that if he insisted the store would, 
of course, stand by the price given in the advertise- 
ment. 

And did he insist ? 

Later in the day a driver for the store remarked as 
he delivered an order of the soap to a customer: 
" Well, this thing will cost somebody some coin, for 
over one thousand orders of this soap have already 
been sent out." 

One thousand orders — and each order represented 
a loss of $1.90, the difference between the intended 
price and the figures given in the advertisement. 

Whether the store or the newspaper stood this loss 
would, of course, depend upon which was responsible 
for the error. It sometimes happens that after the 
final proof has been revised a letter or figure may drop 
out of the form or become transposed before the form 
is stereotyped, and in this case the paper is at fault. 
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The composing-room of a metropolitan daily 
impresses one as a place where they " do things " — 
and do them in a big way. Plenty of men to do the 
work, to be sure, and a certain freedom and good fel- 
lowship not usually to be found in job-offices, where 
the time-ticket receives the greatest consideration. One 
almost feels that compositors here have things " pretty 
soft " and that it is more or less of a snap. 

But, late in the evening, a boy rushes in with a page 
advertisement which must be gotten in the morning 
paper, and the comparatively easy-going routine of the 
department is at once changed into a scene of bustling 
activity. All the men that can possibly be used 'are 
detailed on the rush advertisement and they " pull out " 
with a right good will, for no matter what may happen 
or what they may be called upon to do, thd paper must 
be gotten out on time. And they get it out. The 
thought that they have a snap is forgotten in the greater 
fact that what they are there to do, they do. Their 
special function lies in their ability to cope with emer- 
gencies — to do special " stunts " which ordinarily 
would seem well-nigh impossible. And it is perhaps 
this very thing that makes the work of the advertise- 
ment compositor on the metropolitan daily fascinating. 
He feels that the getting out of the paper on time is the 
one thing greatly to be desired, and with the ever- 
changing problems and emergencies this becomes a 
game in the playing of which he takes the most acute 
interest. 
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ORE and more is the hand-drawn 
letter attaining to a prominent place 
in our advertising pages — both 
magazine and newspaper. With a 
natural desire to achieve distinction 
in their particular fields of pub- 
licity, and with the possibilities of 
type seemingly exhausted, many of 
the large advertisers have turned to the designers for 
aid in effectively furthering the interests of their 
wares. Without at all conceding that the limitations 
of type display have been reached, we can not but 
recognize the fact that interest and beauty have been 
added to our advertising pages by the freedom and 
the absence of rigidity and stiffness which character- 
ize the hand-drawn letters; and while this series of 
articles deals more particularly with type arrange- 
ments, it is felt that the advantage which the printer 
will gain by a study of these specialty designed adver- 
tisements is not to be overlooked. 

On the principle that one example is worth a 
thousand arguments, we will pass over any lengthy 
discussion of the merits of hand-drawn letters in 
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advertisements, and let the examples themselves tell 
the story. In Figs, 41 — 41-b are shown a number of 
advertisements of this character taken from various 
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magazines, and one can not fail to note their distinc- 
tion in comparison with the advertisements which are 
set in type. Look through the advertising sections of 
any of the popular magazines, and you will be surprised 
at the number of pages in which the hand-drawn letter 
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plays an important part — in most cases to the great 
improvement of the advertising. 

Nor is the use of hand-lettering in advertisements 
coniiiied to the magazines. The daily papers are grad- 





ually showing a greater use of work of this character, 
the advertisers who may be said to make their appeal 
to the more cultured classes being the leaders. In Figs. 
42 — 42-a are shown reproductions of hand-lettered 
advertisements taken from daily papers, all of them 
possessing a distinction unattainable by the use of 
type alone. 
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One of tlie most important points to be considered 
by the printer in the designing of an advertisement is 
that of the balance of the various groups of which it is 
composed, and in this consideration of balance the fol- 
lowing statement plays a most important part: 
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The heavier the group, the nearer it should be to 
the center of balance. 

While this rule or principle of design is of great 
value in advertisement composition, yet the printer fre- 
quently fails to take it into account. Not so the accom- 
plished designer. The latter lays out his advertise- 
ment with a full appreciation of balance and harmony, 
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and not the least of the various points involved under 
these two heads is the question of measure balance. 
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In this consideration of the arrangement of type 
and cuts in an advertisement, the word balance is to be 
taken in a hteral sense. Just as the small piece of 
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metal weighing one pound will, when placed out on i 
arm of the scale, balance a piece of metal of much 
greater weight, so will the small group of type or the 
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small illustration or decorative spot balance a larger 
group if it is placed at a point distant from the center 
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of balance in inverse ratio to its size as compared with 
the larger group. 

The diagram shown in Fig. 43 will make this more 
clear. In a we have two groups of equal size balanced 
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on a spot which indicates the center of the enclosing 
rectangle or page. These groups being of equal size, 
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the point of balance between them will naturally be 
midway on a line drawn from the center of one of 
them to the center of the other. 

In b the problem is changed. Here we are to bal- 
ance two groups of unequal sizes, one of them being 
four times as large as the other. The larger group, 
being four times the size of the smaller one, must be 
placed, in order to attain balance, four times as close 
to the point of balance as is the smaller one. We 
therefore divide the line drawn from center to center 
of the two groups into five parts (the large group rep- 
resenting 4 as compared to the small group represent- 
ing i), and then give four parts of the length of the 
line to the small group and one part to the large one — 
thus giving each a part of the line in inverse ratio to 
its size. In this example we have also moved the cen- 
ter of balance from the center of the page to a point 
on a line which divides the page into the proportions 
of three to five, which were discussed in a previous 
article. 

The tone of the group or spot must also be taken 
into consideration. It is obvious that where one of 
the groups is of solid black and the other is of half- 
tone, the latter must be twice as large as the former 
in order that they may be equal in their balance or 
attraction. This is illustrated in c, and its practical 
application is shown in d, taken in connection with the 
advertisement reproduced in Fig. 44. In this adver- 
tisement, taken from a late magazine, the designer was 
confronted with the problem of balancing the heavy 
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spot made by the illustration with the much lighter — 
but larger — group of type. This he did by following 
the principle above referred to, and placing the heavier 
group nearer the center of balance. One will readily 
note that the margin between the cut and the border 
is considerably greater than that between the type and 
border on the opposite side of the advertisement. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

'aghncy ADVKRTISEM ENTS." 

J^ITH the rapid increase in the cost 
of space in our magazines and 
journals has come a form of adver- 
tising variously known as " agency 
ads." and " mail-order ads." When 
the advertiser pays $8 and $10 an 
agate line for space he feels that 
he can not afford the generous 
white margins that are considered so much a part of 
good display. He feels — and rightly, too — that he 
must make every particle of space count in the efforts 
to " pull " enough husiness to make his advertisement 
pay. 

An inch of space affords but little room for the 
presentation of one's proposition, and when one pays 
approximately $150 for that inch he must bond every 
energy to the task in his effort to bring returns com- 
mensurate with the cost. 

And so we have the "agency ads." — advertise- 
ments which frequently are set solid in five and six 
point type, and in the setting of which the compositor 
is compelled to cast aside all his preconceived ideas of 
artistic display and arrange his advertisement in a 
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manner calculated to use every particle of space. It 
is not given to him to exercise his knowledge of typo- 
graphical design — the writer who prepares the copy 
does that, and with the copy comes a sketch or layout 
which the printer is expected to follow. The printers' 
part in the preparation of these advertisements is to 
ascertain just what size of type will the most nearly 
fill the space, without waste, and then set it up. 

In Fig. 45 is shown an advertisement of this nature 
— an advertisement in which the complete story is 
told, necessitating the use of exceptionally small type. 

The first problem for the printer, then, is to find 
out what size of type he shall use in order to get in 
all the matter. Compositors have different methods 
of ascertaining just how much space a given piece of 
copy will occupy when put into type. The great 
majority of them depend largely upon a judgment 
based on a wide experience. Perhaps the most com- 
mon method of arriving at the desired end is to set up 
three or four lines in the type which one thinks will 
answer, and then, by comparing the average number of 
words in a line ^yith the amount of copy, determine 
whether or not the type will properly fill the space. 
This, however, is a rule which can hardly be followed 
in the agency ads., inasmuch as the different shapes 
and measures which are made necessary by the run- 
ning of the matter around the cuts allow of no stand- 
ard length of line. For this reason many compositors, 
in casting up agency ads., base their calculation upon 
the number of words in a square inch of any given 
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type. This, of course, has its drawbacks because of 
the difference in the lengths of words and the variation 
in the type — some faces being fat and some lean. 
One may, however, by taking a table showing the num- 



SIZE OF TYPE. 



NO. OF WORDS. 



i8-po 

14-pO 
I2-pO 
I2-pO 

ii-po 

II-pO 

lo-po 

lO-pO 

9-po 
9-po 
8-po 
8-po 
7-po 
7-po 
6-po 
6-po 
5-po 
5-po 



solid 7 

solid II 

solid 14 

leaded 11 

solid 17 

leaded 14 

solid 21 

leaded 16 

solid 28 

leaded 21 

solid 32 

leaded 23 

solid 38 

leaded 27 

solid 47 

leaded 34 

solid 69 

leaded 50 



Fig. 46. — Table showing approximately the number of words 
in a square inch of various sizes of type. 

ber of words in a square inch of type of standard 
measure, and then allowing for whether his own type 
is condensed or extended, judge fairly accurately as to 
how it will come out. Or, better still, one may ascer; 
tain with but little trouble the average number of words 
in a square inch of the various type-faces and sizes in 
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his office. In this connection the table shown in Fig. 
46, which shows approximately how many words are 
contained in a square inch when set in body type of 
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standard measure, in sizes from iive-point to eighteen- 
point, and both solid and leaded, will be of interest. 

With a table of this kind at hand, and keeping in 
mind that in a square inch of type there are 36 square 
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picas, the printer should have little trouble in casting 
up his advertisement. If a certain space is g picas 
wide and 4 picas deep it will contain 36 square picas, 
or one square inch. If it is 18 picas wide and 4 picas 




deep it will contain 72 square picas, or two square 
inches. One must, however, make a little allowance 
where the measure is very narrow, as a larger percent- 
age of space is taken up by justification in tJie narrow 
measures. 

But the spaces to be filled are not always rectangu- 
lar in shape. One not infrequently encounters such 
an advertisement as is shown in Fig. 47, the shapes of 
the groups in which will almost baffie the closest figur- 
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ing. In cases of this kind one can arrive at only an 
approximate estimate of the square inches of space 
to be occupied ,by the type. It is well, however, to 
remember that in these unusual spaces which have 
sharp angles a little allowance must be made, because a 
triangle, while containing half of the space of a rec- 
tangle of the same height and width, will not hold quite 
half as much type. 

In computing the area of a circle in square inches, 
one may follow the rule that the diameter of the circle 
multiplied by itself and this product by .7854 will give 
the area. If the diameter is in inches the area will be 
in square inches, and the multiplying of the number of 
square inches in the circle by 36 (the number of picas 
in a square inch) will give the result in picas. In 
order to facilitate this circular work, two tables are 
shown in Fig. 48, one showing the areas of given cir- 
cles in square inches and the other showing the areas 
of circles of the same sizes in square picas. In the 
latter table the fractions have been omitted. Fig. 49 
shows an advertisement set in this circular form. 

The advertisement shown in Fig. 50 presents, at 
first glance, a most intricate problem in justification; 
but when one remembers that in these agency ads. the 
illustrations are patched into the plate by the electro- 
typer, the problem is not such a difficult one. This 
patching in of the illustrations not only allows the 
printer to set his type much nearer the illustration 
than he could if the cut itself were used in the type- 
form, but it enables him, by quadding out the space 
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to be occupied by the illustration, to set the advertise- 
ment much as he would straight matter. 

In order to determine the space to be occupied by 




the illustration, and to place his type in the proper 
position, the compositor uses a " cut-out " or pattern. 

Taking a proof of the cut or cuts to be used in the 
advertisement and cutting them out, allowing the 
amount of margin desired around them, the compositor 
places them in his stick or on the galley in reverse 
position to that which they will occupy in the com-" 
pleted advertisement. 

Or, better still, he places the cuts just as they ar( 
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to appear in the advertisement, takes a proof of them, 
traces the outlines on the back of the proof, and secures 
a pattern such as is shown in Fig. 51. With this pat- 




tern the rest is easy, as he can see just where to com- 
mence and end each Hne. 

Where the advertisement ends with a display sig- 
nature, the compositor has a little leeway in his casting 
up of the matter, as he can put in or take out a little 
space without any trouble ; but where it ends without 
display, as does the example shown in Fig. 50, the 
utmost care is necessary in order that it may not run 
over the allotted space. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

ATIONS IN ADVERTISEMENTS. 

^N SO far as illustrations in advertise- 
ments are concerned, the part that 
the compositor plays in their use is 
merely to do the best he can with 
what comes to him. Whether the 
advertisement shall be illustrated 
or not, and if so, with what kinds 
of cuts, are questions decided by 
When the copy reaches the printer 
?a(ly made, and it remains for him to 
see that they are used in the most effective manner. 

And in connection with the effective use of illus- 
trations in advertisements are several points worthy 
of serious consideration, the most important, perhaps, 
being the question of the preservation of harmony 
between the illustrations and type. 

Given a cut of certain shape, to be used in an adver- 
tisement of definite dimensions, the compositor can do 
little if anything toward a changing of conditions as 
regards shape harmony. If the cut harmonizes in 
shape with the space designated for the advertisement, 
so much the better; if it does not, it is beyond the 
power of the compositor to remedy it. 
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There is, however, opportunity for the demonstra- 
tion of the niceties of shape harmony in the selection 
of types to accompany certain cuts. Note the harmony 
of line between the graceful italic letter and the free 
treatment of the illustrations in the Cuticura Soap 
advertisement shown in Fig. 54. Imagine, if you can, 
the two lines which are now in italic being set in lining 
gothic ! Note also the advertisement shown in Fig. 52. 
Here we have another pen-and-ink illustration, but of 
such nature that one would scarcely consider its use 
in connection with the italic letter — the letter which 
has been used being much more in keeping. 

Of harmony of tone in the use of illustrations the 
printer has, however, more control. Unless the instruc- 
tions which accompany the copy arbitrarily designate 
the type-face to be used, he can and should see to it 
that a harmony of tone between type and cut is main- 
tained. If the cut is light in tone and contains delicate 
lines he should use with it a light type- face, while a 
heavy, black cut would suggest a heavy, bold letter. 
While it is not always possible to secure a perfect har- 
mony between type and illustration, still a little thought 
on the part of the compositor will result in bringing 
them much closer together in tone, and prevent either 
cuts or certain lines from unduly " standing out " from 
the page. This is illustrated in Fig. 52, an advertise- 
ment taken from a German publication. Here we note 
a harmony of tone which gives a rich, even color to 
the advertisement and results in an attractive appear- 
ance. Fig. 53, another advertisement from the same 
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publication, also illustrates a careful regard on the part 
of the compositor in the selection of a type-face which 
in tone harmonizes with the cut. 

In direct contrast to these two examples, both of 
which are dark in tone, is the advertisement shown in 
Fig. 54. In this case the compositor, having a cut light 
in color, has selected type-faces to. harmonize, and the 
result is an advertisement which " pulls together " in 
a most satisfactory manner. Fig. 55 also shows a har- 
mony in light tones, the type holding its place in the 
illustrations most effectively. 

And in this discussion of tone harmony between 
cuts and text, the illustration shown in Fig. 56 is not 
amiss. Although the cut in this advertisement is a 
decoration rather than an illustration, it serves its pur- 
pose as an example of a most pleasing harmony in its 
relation to the text, and one can not but appreciate the 
good taste with which the compositor has selected his 
type-face. 

Another interesting point in connection with the 
use of illustrations in advertisements, and one that is 
frequently not taken into consideration, is the question 
of placing the cuts so that the illustration will lead, 
by the nature of its composition, into the text rather 
than away from it. Again, drawing an analogy between 
pictorial composition and typographical design, we take 
note of the fact that the painter arranges his composi- 
tion in such manner that when one looks at the picture 
the eye follows naturally from one point of interest to 
the other, each figure or other object suggesting by its 
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shape and placing a movement of 'the eye toward the 
next logical point of interest. For instance, when one 
looks at a figure in a picture it is but natural that the 
eye shall follow the direction in which that figure is 
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looking, or perhaps, pointing. This being the case, the 
desirability of having that figure looking or pointing 
into instead of out of the composition is readily appar- 
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Fig, S3.— Anoibcr illus 




ent. That the application of this principle is as essen- 
tial to good typography as it is to good pictorial com- 
position is shown in the reproductions in Figs, 57 and 
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58. One will readily agree with the statement that 
where an illustration is placed in an advertisement, 
it is usually the center of interest — the thing which 
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first attracts the eye. In looking at an illustrated 
advertisement we almost invariably see the picture 
first. Then from the picture the eye travels to the 
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balance of the advertisement. This being the case, it 
is unquestionably desirable that the picture shall be 
placed so that it shall, of itself, cause the eye involun- 
tarily to move tiiwanl the text. Tn Fig. 3" this has not 
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been done, and the movement of the eye, following 
the direction in which the figure is facing, and also 
suggested by the direction in which the arm is pointing, 
would be away from the text and out of the advertise- 
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ment. In the rearrangement shown in Fig. 58 the 
; is true. Here the figure has been placed in 
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such position that, once it has attracted the eye, it leads 
it naturally into the text. 

By a proper placing of the illustration or illustra- 
tions in an advertisement the compositor secures good 
proportion in his design. Typographically, an adver- 
tisement is a rectangle, of certain size and dimension, 
broken up into spaces, and whether or not the spaces 
are pleasing in their relations to each other determines 
the beauty of the adve'rtisement. The arranging of 
these spaces in such manner as to be pleasing calls into 
play the question of proportion. Perhaps this ques- 
tion of proportion can best be illustrated in the plac- 
ing of a cut in an advertisement, thus dividing the 
advertisement into two parts. A reproduction of an 
advertisement of this kind, containing one illustration, 
is shown in Fig. 59. In '' A " the cut is placed directly 
in the center of the advertisement, and the effect is not 
satisfactory, the reason being that the groups of type- 
matter above and below the cut are equal in size. In 
order that our advertisement may have proportion we 
must not only have variety, but pleasing variety. We 
must move the cut away from the center, either above 
or below. If we move it below, it will place the main 
spot or force of attraction near the bottom of the adver- 
tisement — a thing which should be avoided if possi- 
ble. Therefore we will place it above the center. But 
how much above ? This is determined in the same man- 
ner as the question of proportion noted in previous 
instances — by dividing the space into eight equal 
parts and giving five of these parts to the lower part of 
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the advertisement and three to the upper part, thus 
following out the proportions of three to five, com- 
monly acknowledged to be the most pleasing. In the 
original the advertisement is forty-four picas in length. 
Dividing it into eight parts gives five and one-half 
picas for each part. Taking three parts — or sixteen 
and one-half picas — for the upper part of the adver- 
tisement, we place the cut in such position that the 
center is sixteen and one-half 'picas from the top, the 
center of the cut thus dividing the advertisement into 
two parts in the ratio of three to five. The result is 
shown in " B," and one can readily see that it makes a 
much more attractive arrangement than does " A," 
although the moving of the cut is all the change that 
has been made. Personal taste may enter into the 
proposition and suggest an additional line or two of 
text above or below the cut, but to the majority this 
proportion would be the most satisfactory. 
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CHAPTER X. 

) SET THE ADVERTISEMENT. 

3FTER having discussed the various 
points of design, etc., which have a 
direct bearing upon the advertise- 
ment, it is well to take up the ques- 
tion of the actual mechanical 
work, following the advertisement 
through its various processes from 
copy to proof. 
The copy given to the compositor is usually type- 
written, with the portions to be displayed indicated. 
When this has not been done, the compositor must 
select his own display, keeping in mind the points pre- 
viously discussed regarding this particular. 

With the display selected, the next question is to 
determine the arrangement of the advertisement. This 
may be done by making a sketch after the manner pre- 
viously described, although where the display consists 
of but a heading, a subheading or two and the signa- 
ture, a sketch may be unnecessary. 

Next comes the question of type, and with our 
admitted preference for the lighter faces, we will 
usually select a plain old-style roman. 

Then comes the question of borders. If the adver- 
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tisement is to be printed on a page with other advertise- 
ments, it is desirable that the border shall be selected 
with a view to its being in harmony with the other 
borders on the page. In fact, where magazine pages 
are composed of quarter or eighth-page advertisements, 
it is much better, for the sake of a pleasing uniformity, 
that each of the advertisements be surrounded by the 
same kind of border. The advantages to be gained by 
such an arrangement are well illustrated in Fig. 60. 
Here the uniform borders of plain light rule, assisted 
appreciably by the use of but one series of type, fur- 
nish an extremely pleasing page. If more decoration 
or variety is desired in the borders for certain of the 
advertisements, it may be secured by the use of an 
additional border inside of the one which surrounds 
the advertisement, as shown in Fig. 61. But the keep- 
ing of the outer borders — the ones which define the 
boundaries of the advertisements — uniform through- 
out the page will always give good results. 

With the questions of type and border disposed of, 
our next consideration is the actual setting of the 
advertisement. One may go about this in two ways — 
he may either set the display lines first, filling in with 
the solid matter later, in whatever size of type it will 
require, or he may set the solid matter first and then 
regulate his display according to the amount of space 
which he has left. Both methods have their desirable 
features, although one can not slavishly follow either 
on all occasions. Sometimes one system is best, some- 
times the other — depending upon the nature of the 
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copy — and the compositor must learn which to choose. 
We must bear in mind, however, that a good strong 
heading is always desirable, and for this reason it is 
usually better to set that first, letting it govern to a 
certain extent the nature of the balance of the adver- 
tisement. 

The heading may be set in all capitals or capitals 
and lower-case. While the lower-case is unquestion- 
ably easier to read than are the capitals, still it is 
usually better to sacrifice a trifle in the legibiHty for the 
sake of getting better design, especially as the headings 
are usually short and therefore not hard to read. The 
line of capitals often gives a sort of dignity to the top 
of, the advertisement, which is lacking when lower- 
case is used. 

And so for the headings we use either capitals or 
lower-case, depending upon which fills the line or lines 
most acceptably, keeping in mind the previous state- 
ment that in most cases the line or lines at the top of 
the advertisement should be of full measure. 

It might not be amiss in this connection to record 
a personal objection — perhaps a prejudice — against 
the use of italic, especially capitals, for the first line 
of an advertisement, where said first line fills the meas- 
ure. It always seems to spoil the symmetrical arrange- 
ment of the design, and — if one may be permitted to 
draw an analogy between the architectural design of a 
building and the typographical design of an advertise- 
ment — looks not unlike a building with the upper 
story knocked askew. 
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In setting advertisements the compositor should 
always avoid display lines which are almost, but not 
quite, of the full measure. If a line is a trifle short it 
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is much better, in the interests of good design, to letter- 
space it to the full width. This is especially true of 
subheadings, and one usually finds that where a r^ 
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heading is just a little short of the full measure, and 
letter-spacing is undesirable, the running of the head- 
ing in two short lines — always having the upper one 
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the longer, however — will give a much better effect. 
This is illustrated in Figs. 62 and 63. In the former the 
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subheading is not pleasing, while in the latter it is very 
satisfactorj-. One might go even a little further in this 
question of subheadings, and state that, even though 
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the line is full, it will usually be found better to b'reak 
it up into two lines. In doing this, however, one must 
always be careful to avoid breaking up the wording in 
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such manner that it destroys the proper meaning of the 
sentence. 

After arranging the heading satisfactorily, one 





must decide upon what size of type he will use for the 
body matter. This, in the ordinary advertisement, is 
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easily done by setting up a line or two in the size which 
one thinks will answer, counting the words in the line 
and comparing them with the number of words in the 
copy. Thus, if we find that lines set in twelve-point 
type will average eight words, and there are one hun- 
dred and sixty words in the copy, we know that we 
must allow at least twenty picas of space for the solid 
matter. It is always better to be liberal about this 
allowance, as it is much easier to space an advertise- 
ment out than it is to space it back — and not infre- 
quently one finds it impossible to get in all of the dis- 
play after the solid matter has been set. 

Where one has miscalculated the space required 
for the matter, and finds that he can not get all of the 
copy in, it is sometimes permissible to use a smaller 
size of type for the last lines of the text-matter, as is 
shown in Fig. 64. This is not considered objectionable 
— in fact, some advertisers prefer the copy handled 
that way, as it gives them the opportunity of commen- 
cing the " talk " with the larger and more easily read 
type. Sometimes three, and even four, sizes are used, 
commencing perhaps with fourteen-point and dropping 
to twelve-point, then to ten-point, and finally winding 
up with the last few lines in eight-point. 

The display matter at the bottom of the advertise- 
ment usually consists of the name, address, etc., of the 
advertiser, and the compositor generally looks upon 
this bit of display as an opportunity to " even up 
things." If his advertisement is crowded, he condenses 
this matter at the bottom; if he has plenty of space, 
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he spreads it out — and he is thankful more times than 
he would care to admit, perhaps, for this opportunity 
of covering up, by this display at the bottom, his errors 
of judgment. 

The printer should always be careful that the proof 
of the advertisement is a good one — as good as he 
can make it. Many an advertisement which looks 
altogether undesirable when poorly proved on inferior 
paper will be very acceptable if the proof is carefully 
pulled on good stock. The advertiser may not be able 
to imagine, from a rough proof, just how the adver- 
tisement will look when printed, and to present it to 
him in attractive form in the proof is to increase the 
probabilities of an C). K. without any changes. If the 
advertisement is to be run in colors, the submitting 
of a proof in colors is desirable. With ordinary adver- 
tisements, the pulling of a proof in colors is not at all 
difficult. Perhaps the easiest way is as follows : Sup- 
posing that the advertisement is to be printed in red 
and black, with one line in red, we would ink the whole 
form with black, carefully wipe the ink from the line 
to be printed in red, and then ink that line in red, 
using a small piece of roller which may be kept on 
hand for that particular purpose. 

The possibilities of color in advertising are as yet 
practically untried, although it has been demonstrated 
that illustrations printed in colors which show the 
prospective buyer just what is the appearance of the 
article advertised will attract infinitely more attention 
than the illustrations printed in black. As an evidence 
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of this, a catalogue of rugs, issued by a department 
store, will suffice. Illustrations of some forty rugs 
were shown, four of them being in colors, and the 
orders for these four rugs outnumbered the orders for 
all the others ten to one. 



And so, in our discussion of the typography of 
advertisements, we come to the position that if our 
design is to be pleasing it must conform to basic prin- 
ciples. As stated previously, the psychologists who 
have turned their attention to the study of advertising 
lay great stress upon the effect of the design upon the 
mind. True, they do not minimize the importance of 
the words, but the first impression — the basis from 
which they must start in their deductions — is the 
design. 

No one will question the fact that a painting, a 
building, a piece of furniture or decorative work of 
any nature, must, if it is to please the eye, conform 
to certain principles of design. When we look at it, 
we like it or we don't like it, and whether it pleases us 
or otherwise depends largely upon how closely it fol- 
lows in its form the principles which we have been 
taught to look for and admire in other things. 

And if this be true of these other things, it is just 
as true of typographical design. The advertisement 
which will attract the attention at first glance, and hold 
it — which will please the eye — is, logically, the one 
which has been arranged in conformity to basic prin- 
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ciples, and is simple, well proportioned and harmoni- 
ous, both in shape and tone, in its treatment. 

Type display may be likened in a measure to music. 
One does not feel that noise is necessarily music, or 
that good music depends upon much noise. 

Advertisements may, and do, vary as much as do 
salesmen. 

We find among the latter the loud, bombastic 
variety, literally bullying the prospective customer into 
making a purchase. 

And we find also the refined, quiet-mannered sales- 
man — keenly alert in the selling of goods, but having 
at the same time a persuasiveness tempered with a 
wholesome regard for our finer feelings. 

The one salesman shouts, " You want this " ; the 

other says, '' May I suggest '' and you and I would 

rather, much rather, deal with the latter. 

Just so with advertisements. Some of them are 
clamoring display, offensive to good taste, while others 
— the good kind — have the charm and elegance that 
are synonymous with the highest efficiency in sales- 
manship. 
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Letters & Letter 
Construction 

fVith Chapters on Design and Decoration 
By F. J. Trezise 

THOSE interested in up-to-date printing should learn 
how to do hand-lettering, for there is a constantly 
growing demand for that product. Having learned 
hand-lettering, which is craftsmanship, there is need for ideas 
in design, etc., in order to apply that knowledge. *' Letters 
and Letter Construction'' supplies just this information. It 
is not merely a collection of alphabets ; it is a reference book 
of letters in design, a book full of ideas which you can use. 
Written by the Chief Instructor of the Inland Printer Tech- 
nical School, it is based on a knowledge, drawn from actual 
experience, of exactly what the student needs to carry him 
further in the work of lettering and design. In addition to 
the lettering information the book contains: 

A great variety of alphabets. 

A chapter on lettering in design, with illustrations show- 
ing the proper decoration to be used with the various letters. 

A chapter on designing initial letters, etc. 

A series of plates showing the characteristic decorative 
forms of various periods and people, from the earliest Egyp- 
tian to the most modern. These plates are extremely useful 
to designers. 

It contains 160 pages and 131 illustrations; artistically 
bound. 

Price, $2.00 

The Inland Printer Company 

632 South Sherman Street :: Chicago, III. 
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By F. J. Trezise 

THIS is one of the most helpful books on the market 
for the decorative typographer. It is written in 
the direct, lucid style of Mr. Trezise, who possesses 
in an unusual degree the faculty of imparting knowledge. 
Every sentence is full of meat. The chapters treat of 
the following subjects: 

Appropriate Type-faces. 

Association of Type-faces. 

Simplicity in Design. 

Proportion. 

Tone Harmony. 

Shape Harmony. 

Typographical Designing. 

The Science of Color. 

Primary, Secondary and Tertiary Colors. 

The Color-wheel. 

Complementary Harmony. 

Harmonies of Shades and Tints. 

Arrangement of Colors. 

3^3 P^S^^j papery Si 00 

The Inland Printer Company 

632 South Sherman Street :: Chicago, III. 



Imposition 

A Handbook for Printers 

By F. J. Trezise 

THOUGH this handy volume contains 84 informing 
and worthwhile illustrations, its principal purpose 
is to present clearly and simply the fundamental 
principles underlying imposition. The work gets down 
to the basis of the beginner, and contains thorough explana- 
tions of regular forms intended for machine and hand 
folding. Its comprehensive indexing makes it a model 
for ready reference. Among the subjects discussed and 
explained are these: 

Forms for Platen Press. 

Four-page Forms. 

Eight-page Forms. 

Folder Forms. 

Twelve-page Forms. 

Sixteen-page Forms. 

Eighteen-page Forms. 

Twenty-page Forms. 

Twenty-four-page Forms. 

Thirty-two-page Forms. 

Thirty-six-page Forms. 

Imposition for Folding Machines — 
Dexter Folders, Chambers 
Folders, Brown Folders. 

y2 pages y fully illustrated, 4x6 inches, flexible leather, 

gold side-stamped, Si.oo 

The Inland Printer Company 

632 South Sherman Street :: Chicago, 111. 
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By Ernest A. Batchelder 

Formerly Instructor in the Harnjard Summer School 

of Design 



THIS book has received the unreserved commendation, 
of teachers and students, as well as the more ad- 
vanced among the graphic arts men. The method 
in which the interesting subject of Design is treated gives 
the reader a most helpful and encouraging grasp upon 
basic principles. The sensation of being on sure ground 
is strengthened by each page, which leads the student by 
clear, lucid explanations of principles, illustrated by force- 
ful yet simple drawings. In all phases of typography, 
design holds a dominating place. The fundamental laws 
of why and how form is made pleasing to the sight are 
explained and shown so convincingly that the mind grasps 
the subject tenaciously, holds it and is strengthened to 
build upon it. Conceptions can by the aid of this work 
be h/ought to fruition, and the production hold its place 
as a creation combining utility and art in their best forms. 

Price, S3. 00 

The Inland Printer Company 

632 South Sherman Street :: Chicago, III. 



